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SCULPTURE. 


The period and place of the origin of Sculp- 
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[We extract the following articie on Sculpture fiom ges representing the ‘human form divine” In 





ture have been sought for in vain, and it is highly 
probable that the picture-writing called hicro. | 


| Greece, the artist had every opportunity to stu: 
| dy and mode! from nature, and every encourage. 
‘ment, from the rapidly-improving tastcs of the 
‘people. Their athletic exercises, such as the | 

foot-race, the wrestle, or the discus, were all | 
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performed without the least attire; and thus, | 





. j qs . } 
glyphics, upon the propylous temples, tombs and |! while these exercises developed every muscle, || 


obelisks of Egypt, employed the chisel of the |} put forth every beauty of symmetry of the hu- || 


sculptor, then a distinct art. How much ante- | 
rior to that remote age—an age now become | 
almost fabulous—this art was practised, is left to | 


conjecture ; but, as idolatry became quite prev- | here, but the victors were often immortalized by 
alent in the earlier ages of the world, sculpture, || 


however rude, must have been practised to form 


images for worship. Although we have uo re-|! 
cord of idols previous to the time of Jacob,when | 
Rachel carried off the teraphim or idols of her || 
| crously patronized in Greece, and attained its | 
i 


fatlier, yet, it being so casually mentioned there, 
they were probably then, and Jong had been, in 
common use. Hence the implied antiquity of 
the art of sculpture. 

It is supposed that the Chaldeans first reduced | 


the art to a system, and brought it near to that |, 


perfection in execution, afterward attained to in 
Greece. But this is mere conjecture, for there 
are no other data than the fact that they held 
their heroes and demi-gods in great vencration, 
and probably preserved their images either as | 
mementos or for worship. They were, accord. 
ing to Pliny, unquestionably the first idolaters. 

» In Scripture, the first person particularized as 
an artist in this line was Bezalecl, who formed 
the cherubim covering the mercy seat, in the 
tabernacle. 

Of the materials used among the earlier an- 
cients, but little is known. The colossal statues 
and sphinxes of the Egyptians, still preserved, 
are made of calcareous stone, basalt, granite, 
or alabaster, 
were made of wood, ivory, and of the various 
metals. Sometimes the cyes were made of dif. 
ferent material from the rest, and their temple 
gods were often seen with eyes formed of pre. | 
cious stones. It is said that the diamond be. | 
longing to the Royal family of Russia, the largest 
ever known, was one of the eyes of the statue of 
Scheringham, in the temple of Brahma. 

The Phenicians, Persians, and Etruscans, all 
of whom fiourished previous to the Greeks, prac. 
tised the art of sculpture, although they never 
reached the perfection of the latter. The E- 
gyptian colonies that settled among and civilized 
the native inhabitants of Greece, carried a 
knowledge of many arts with them, and 
among others that of sculpture. ‘The idolatrous 
religion of the former was also introduced, and 
henee, employment was found there for the 
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Their smaller ones, however, |, 
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} . . 

/man form, nothing was hidden from the seru- 
wer Pp ‘ . " 

| tinizing and studious eye of the artist. Nor did) 


‘the influence of these games on the arts end} 


statues erected to their honor, and hence innu- | 
'merable numbers of these works demanded the | 
| sculptor’s skill. 

It was during the administration of Pericles, 
(445 years B. C.,) that the art was the most gen- 


greatest perfection. Temples were crected and 
filled with statuary, and at that time an artist, 
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ty. Immense numbers of statues and bas se. 
lievyos were produced from his chisel, and the 
Elgin marbles which now grace the British 
Museum, exhibit many noble specimens from 
this master’s hand. But his greatest produc. 
tion—a production nevcr equalled before or 
_since—was his Jupiter at Olympia. This statue 
| was ina sitting posture, and yet, from the base 
| of the throne to the crest, it was about sixty 


| feet in height! On his head was an olive wreath, 
| in his right hand a victory, in his left a sceptre, 


surmounted by an eagle, and upon his drapery 
/were the figures of various animals painted. 
| The material of which this statue was made was 
‘wood, gold, ivory and precious stones. The 
| victory was made of gold and ivory; the scep- 
tre of gold and other shining metals; the san. 
| dals of gold; the throne of ivory, ebony, and 
precious stones, ornamented with various bas. 
| relicvos. 

M. Quatremere de Quincy, a living French 
writer, has given a description of the manner in 
‘which statues of ivory were made. Although 
| histheory is but a theory, yet it bears the im- 
| press of great plausibility. He supposes that 
the ancients were enabled to find the tusks of el- 
ephants much larger than are found at the pre- 
sent day, and that an art existed of rendering 
the cylindrical part of the tusk flat when cut 
through longitudinally ; and thus plates might 
be obtained from six to twenty-four inches wide. 
He then supposes that a block of wood might 
have been fashioned as a sort of core for the ivo- 
ry, and the plates fixed upon it, having been 
cut and polished in exact resemblance to the 








chisel. At Athens and Secyon, the most cele- 


br-ted cities of ancient Greece, the art was cul- 1 formed. 


/compotent to perform any task, appeared in the || 
sculptor of antiqui- 





| 


tiveted, and the round stones and pillars, set up y process. J"igure 1, the separate pieces of ivory ; 
as objects o1 worship, were superseded by ima. || figure 2, the clay model; and figure 3, the 


block with a portion of the ivory plated on it. 
Figure 1 


Our limits will not permit 
a more extended notice of 
sculpture at present, and 
we will briefly notice the 
names of the most celebra- 
ted modern sculptors, and 
pweceed to give a biogra- 
phical sketch of one of the 
first artists in that line in 
England. 
Except Praxi- 
, telus and Lysip- 
\ pus, few sculptors 
of note appear in 
the records of an- 
cient art; and this 
pursuit, which rea- 
red so many noble 
monuments to Gre. 
cian glory, slum. 
bered amid the 
night of ages, till 
Michael Angello 
seized the chisel 
and brought into 
life the grandeur 
and beauty of an- 
cient sculpture.— 
Next came Tor- 
ricano and Ber. 
nine, Flaxman,Ca- 
nova, Thorwalden 
and Chautrey ; and 


among our own countrymen, We may mention 
Grenough, Hughes, Power and Stout. Here, 
but little has been done for the encouragement 
of the art; but we believe that a day is dawn. 
ing, when it and painting will receive that 
impulse from liberal patronage, which will 
elevate the artists of America to the highest 
niche in the temple of fame. 

[The ‘biographaphical sketch’ mentioned in the 
foregoing, will be found on another page, under its 
appropriate head.] 
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TALE OF TRUTH. 








From the New-York Literary Gazette. 
THRE ‘BRAG TABLE.’ 
BY PROF, BARBER. 

‘You will, I am sure, excuse me in sending for 
you this morning,’ said the young and interesting 
wife of the once wealthy B., as I entered her 
neatly arranged parlor; ‘misery will seek con. 
solation, however unworthy its object.’ 

‘Misery cannot find an abode here,’ I exclaim- 








' ; 
| corresponding portions of a model previously 


ed, looking at the two lovely daughters of the 


faic speaker. ‘Comfort yourself, my dear Mrs. 


The followjng wood cuts exhibit the | B.; commerce will again revive, and my friend 
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‘ones more be: ited to the prow! station of an | Asce! ing the steps of an nitensely lamin Tnanimate representative of the living, how 
American merchiaat.’ ited staircase, [reaciic i tue drawing-rooms (they ||} soon wilt thou delineate the shadow of a shad- 
‘I complain not of fortune,’ said Mrs, B.; ‘I || were so named) on the second story. I could |;}ow! Lost Maria !—miserable and undone chilg, 
could be happy with much lees than a benevolent think of nothing but the description of Pande-|/ren! Be witness, thou pale and beautiful orb,’ 
Providence has spared to us, if misfortune had || monium by Milton, as I entered them: they |} said he, looking at the moon, ‘that my last aspi. 
not driven B. to’ a violent hysteric sob sus- || were ‘dark with excessive light.’ rations are for the protection of Heaven on my 
pended the remainder of the semtence. I turned Allthat could delight the imagination, or dis- || wife and children. I would—but it is too late: 
my eyes upon the speaker: the power of expres. || sipate reflection, was there—chandeliers, otto- || The dic is cast, and I must pass the Rubicon, 
sion had .departed—the cyo was dilatod-—the | mans, sofas, and paintings by the best masters ; || Why do I pause on the threshold of eternity ? | 
mouth slightly open—the jews fixed and im-| the works of Byron, Scott, Shakspeare, and |} wish to live, but shame I cannot bear.. I haye 
moveable—ihe hands firmly clenched. Milton, in splendid bindings, were carelessly || beggared my wife—-ruined my children—gam. 
I directly summoned the domestics; cold wa- || thrown on a table at one end of the room ; on || bled away my happiness—and now I am a sui. 
ter was throwa in the face—yarious stimulants || another were various liquors—winaes, etc.—-from || cide Saying this, he drew from his pockct a 
were applied—and, after tea minutes’ painful || every quarter of the globe. The centre of the || pistol. 
suspense, animation again returned through its front room was graced with a rose-wood table, | Ina moment I arrested the hand which held 
wonted channels. inlaid with silver, around which a company of || the fatal instruinent of destruction. B. looked 
Mrs. B. now requested her attendants to with- || gentlemen were playing ‘rouge et noir” B.was||ed upon me with maddoned ferocity. 
draw, and addressing me in a feeble voice, said, || not among them. I had scarcely time to exult ‘Dare even you,’ said he, ‘obtrude upon my 
*You sec how weak are the efforts of resolution || in this happiness, when his well known voice || privacy—measure your distance, sir, and fire’ 
when opposed by the impulses of nature; but [|| fell upon my ear froma ‘brag table,’ in the op- ‘You will repent it, if you fire on me.’ said I, 
will finish my relation—daty compels me—-the || posite apartinent. Unperecived by him, I took || observing that B. had elevated the second pistol 
conflict isover. Your friend—-the father of my || ny seat among the betting spectators. He was || which he had drawn from his pocket; ‘I came 
children—the idol of my affection—the high. || next to the dealer at the moment I entered. to save you, for one whose happiness you haye 
minded, honorable B.—has become a GAMBLER!’ ‘How much do you brag, sir ?’ said the dealer, || sacrificed.’ 
‘It cannot be,’ replied I; ‘some enemy of my || addressing him. B. dropped the pistol, and cxclaimed—‘It is | 
friend has circulated this foul! slander,’ ‘One hundred dollars,’ replied B. too late; this night I have staked and Lost my 
‘God grant,’ said the agonized speaker, as she Many of the gamblers threw up their hands. }/ all !—the miserable wretch before you is a beg- 
clasped her hands in the attitude of fervid sup. || One, however, determined tocontest the stakes, gar!’ 
plication—-‘God grant that it may be so? and exclaimed— | *You will not, at all events you shall not,’ ( 
‘Be calm, my amiable friend,’ I continued, ‘I double the stakes.’ ‘| said I, ‘pay your checks.’ 
‘the maticr shall be traced to itssource; should ‘I brag four hundred dollars,’ replied B. ‘Not pay them! retorted B., ‘ would you add 
it be true that B., in a moment of commercial His opponent was evidently shaken in the || the name of swindler to that of gambler? Yes, ! 
abandonment, has beem persuaded to enter a|} faith of his own superiority, by B.’s triumphant || sir, they shall be paid; I will die with honor, 
gambling house, I will save him, though in the | tone, yet he had been too long initiated to trast | even in the midst of infamy! 
very jaws of destruction.’ to appearances, and coolly replied— fl: - “Weus hea te sate,’ I replied ; ‘yon haye been 
‘Thank you! thank you! exclaimed the suf- ‘I wil! see you, sir.’ cheated ; Isaw and can prove it. Leave your 
fering wife, as I rushed out of the house, over. ‘Queens,’ said B., throwing down his carcs, reputation in my hands; but solemnly swear . 
powered by the interest I had taken in the fate ‘Aces,’ responded his antagonist, as he swept | never more to entera gambling house.’ 
of B. and his family. the board, B. made the oath, andhaskeptit. I saw the ' 
As [ left B.’s door, I met an old acquaintance, At the next deal, B., excited by the reflection | partics at F.’s ; they bullicd, raved, and threaten. 
Capt. H.; I was aware that this gentleman, |; on his loss, and the hope, in one effort, to retrieve || ed; but at length, under the fear of exposure, : 
though a man of high and honorable principle, || his fortune, entered still more deeply into the || gave up all they had won of B.: and I had the I 
was too often a frequenter of the gambling. || toils which his enemies were weaving areund || gratification of restoring this estimable young i 
house. him, Four hundred dollars were siaked by | man to himself, the world, and his friends; the q 
‘Can you,’ said I, ‘inform me where F\’s house |} one of his opponents, It was unlimited brag || latter of whom he supposes to be ignorant of the t 
is ?” B. must either exceed the sum, or throw down || circumstances here detailed. No hint has ever t 
‘Oh yes,’ replied Capt. EL., ‘he resides in S his cards. been given which could lead him to suspect that ‘ 
street. But,’ added he, ‘what can you want at ‘I brag eight hundred dollars,’ said B. he cherishes an unfounded belief; and he is now V 
F.’s house ”” ‘Will you stake the amount ? said his antag. again a prosperous American merchant. c 
‘That is my own affair,’ said I, smiling. onist. iia t 
‘You cannot enter the house,’ said Capt. H., A vermilion flush overspread the fine features THE WORALIS?. 
‘unless you know the pass.word ; it is Sy of B., as he responded— | € 
Having acquired this important information, ‘1 presuine my check will be considered as | THE WORTH OF THE JLIXD. . 
in the evening, I sought the infamous abode of sufficient security ? . | cutihies amenities siiidin. y 
F., inS street. It was the most painful ‘Certainly,’ replied his opponent. Il "The. fislnderhow. little ds ik bnomn or consider tr 
hour of my existence: I was about to enter, for It was immediately drawn, and placed upon |.q) ‘That all which man apparently is,—the a 
the first time, a gambling-house. Witha mind |/the table. The pigeon, however, had not yet | inward being, the Divine energy, the immortal 0! 
struggling between the prejudices of early edu. || been plucked sufficiently. A third player, look- thought, the boundless capacity, the infinite as- 5 
eation and the interest of my friend, I stood be. || ing at B.’s check, said— piration=-how “few value. this, this wonderfal ys 
fore the door of F. All was silence. Perhaps, ‘Mr. B., I am sorry to oppose you, but Tcan-|| ind, for what it is worth! How few sec it— si 
thought I, this is the moment of breathless ex. || not give up a good hand—I must double the that brother mind—in others; see it in all the q 
pectation ; B., if here, may have staked his all, || amount of your check.’ forms of wretchedness and splendor alike— x 
even the happiness of his Jove ly family, and is ‘Show your cards, sir,’ replied B. | though feneed around with all the artificial dis. tr 
now awaiting the inal issue, which must decide ‘Kings,’ exclaimed his opponent. '|tinetions of society—see it, through the rags th 
between poverty and infamy, or respectability Poor B. threw Gown his hand, looked wildly || with which poverty has clothed it, beneath the . 
and honor. If I pause, he maybe lost. Act | around hi:n, and rushed out of the house. [ crushing burthens of life, amidst the close pres. 
ated by this ¢iddeu emotion, I fapped gently at followed him ata distance. The night was cold | care of worldly troubles, wants, and sorrows— * 
“33 the door; it was imme liatel opene), so fara a | and beautiful. He reached ‘is fom be The see it, and acknowledge and cheer it in that . 
massive cis Would permit. I gave thc pass. |} moon, which careered in nausval sp'endor humble lot, and feel that the nobility of earths 
word; the portal of the moJern Pandemoniam | through a cloudless sky, cast the shadow of B. that the commencit g glory of heaven, is there! 6 
: was tirowa open, and I :tered without far- oa tlie steps leading to his dwelling. Gazing on Nor is this the worst, nor the strongest view of 6uU 
| ther inquiry. it for a moment in deep thought, he exclaimed— the case. Men do not feel the worth of their 
ee ~ oe ens aes 
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“ own minds. They are very proud, perhaps; || spond, through cvery chord of it, to the call of || grain of sand upon this shore of time? No: ‘ 
eae they are proud of their possessions; they are || honor, patriotism, generosity, virtue? What a |/ hold thou the measurc!ess ocean in the hollow of . 
ul proud of their minds, it may be, as distinguish. || glorious capacity is this! A power to commune.|| thy hand, and then mayest thou curb the swel- 
ld. ing them; but the intrinsic, the inward, the in. || with god and angels !—a reflection of the bright. || lings of thought, passion, an1 desire, to that nar- 
b,? finite worth of their own minds, they do not|/ ness of heaven—a mirror that collects and con. || row compass. Garner up the treasurcs of inf. 
vi. perceive How many a man is there who would centrates within itself all the moral splendors of || nite worlds in thy coifer, and then mayest thou 
ny fvel, if he were introduced into some magnificent || the universe—a light kindled from heaven, that || lock up in that coffer the affections that are ex. 
et palace, and were led through a succession of||is to shin: brighter and brighter ferever! For || panding to the grasp of infinity. No, mistaken 
yn. splendid apartnicnts, filled with rich and gor-|| what then, my friends, shall we care as we || soul! thine cye spans the arch of heaven—thy 
| geous furniture—would fec!, I say, as if he, lofty.| ought to care for this ? What can man bear soaring thouzht rises to the eternal stars; thine 
rr immortal being as he is, were but an ordinary || about with him—what office, what array, what |/ aim must be broad and boundless as those path. 
m. thing amidst the tinsclled show around him; or || apparcl, that shall beget such reverence as the || ways of heaven. As surely as thou livest, thou 
i would feel as if he were a more ordinary being, || soul he bears with him? What circumstances || must live religiously, virtuously, wisely. Life 
ta for the perishing glare of things, amidst which || ef outward splendor can Icnd such imposing ||is an argument for piety. Sense isa good guide 
he walked! How many a man, who as he jj dignity to any being, as the throne of inward |/to faith. ‘ime should bear our thoughts, as it" 
old passed along the wayside, saw the chariot of || light and power, where the spirit reigns forever ? || is bearing our souls, to cternity ! ——— 
ed wealth rolling by him, would forget the intrinsic || What work of man shall be brought int» com- — 
and eternal dignity of his own mind, in a poor, || parison with this work of God? I will speak of a a 
ny degrading envy of the vain pagcant—would feel it in its simplest character—-I say a thought, a I have wandered through that far-famed ey 
” himself to be an huinbler creature, because, not |) bare thought--and yet 1 say, what is it—and ||™°try, that overlooks from its mouraful brow 
iL, in mind, ut in mensuration he was not quite || what is its power and mystery ?_ Breathed from the gay and crowded metropolis of France ; but 
tol so high! And so long as this is the case, do|) the inspiration of the Almighty; partaking of among the many inscriptions apon those tombs, 
< you believe that men unde stand their own |) infinite attributes; comprehending, analysing, [read not more than four or five inscriptions in 
vO minds, that they know what they possess with. || and with its own beauty, clothing all things; the whole Pere La Chaise, which msde any 
in then? How many, in faet, feel as if that|/ and bringing all things, and all themes—earth, consoling reference to a future life. Fread, on 
ig inward being, that mind, were respectable, chief. || heaven, eternity, within the possession of its mo. those cold marble tombs, the lamentations of 
ny ly because their bodies lean on silken couches, "mentary being; what is there that man can beravement, in every affecting variety of phrase. 
- and are fed with costly luxuries! How many | form—wihiat sccptre or throne—what structure On the tomb of youth, it was written, that « Its 
respect themselves, and look for respect from of ages—what empire of wide-spread dominion, broken-hearted parents who had Ns wien their 
i others, in proportion as they grow more rich, ||can compare with the wonders and grandeurs days in tears (19 ae and their nights in an- 
and live more splendidly, not more wisely—and |) of a single thought? It is that alone, that guish, had laid down here their treasure and 
dd fare ore sumptuously every day! Surely it is|)comprehends the Maker of all. That alone their hope.” On the proud mausoleum whero 
es, not strange, while all this is true, that men||is the key which unlocks all the treasures of friendship, companiogship, love, had deposited 
or, should be more attracted by objects of sense and || the universe. That alone is the power that their holy relics, it was constantly written, ¢* Her 
appetite, thas by miracles of wisdom and loye, || reigns over space, time, eternity, That, under husband inconsolable.” « His diseonsolate wife ;” 
- Aad itis not strange that the spiritual riches || God, is the sovereign dispenser to man, of all|| “4 brother left alone and unhappy” has d 
ia which man is exhorted to seek, are represented |! the blessings and glories that lie within the com. this sponument) but seldom, so seldom, that 
ae . in Scripture as “ hid treasures ;” fer they are in- || pass of possession, or within the range of possi- scarcely ever did tho mournful record close with 
deed hidden in the depths of the soul—hidden, || bility. Virtue, piety, heaven, immortality, ex- - word of hope ; scaicely atall was it tobe read 
oe covered up with worldly gains, and pomps, and || ist not and never will exist for us, but as they amids the marble silence of that world’ of :the 
n. vanities, It is not strange that the kingdow || exist, and will exist, in the perception, feeling, dead, that there is'alife beyond ; end that ee 
re, of heaven, that kingdom which is within, is re. || thought—of the glorious mind. viving friends hope for a blessed meeting again, 
he presented as a treasure buried in a field: the | where death comes no more. Roy. Orville Dewey 
ng flowers bloom, and the long grass wave there, ASPIRATIONS OF MIND. EPO 
he and men pass by it and say it is beautiful ; but || Fix thine cye upon a star, in the infinite distance | DEATH, AND THE VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
ho this very beauty, this very luxuriance, conceals || and depth of heaven. What beam is that which | O Death ! dark ho:s of hopeless unbelief? hour 
er tli@treasure. And so it is in this life, that lux.|| visiteth thee fiom far? If I were to pause | to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall 
at ury and show, fashion. and outward beauty, || now, for ihe brief space of only eight minutes, | succeed! being’s lest hour! to whose appalling 
= Worldly pursuits and possessions, attracts the/|| a ray from the sun would, in that brief interval, | darkness, cven the shadows of an avenging re. 
eyes of men, and they know not the treasure || have traversed about an hundred millions of || tribution were brigstness and relief! Death 
os that is hidden in every human soul. miles to reach us! What beam, then, is that | what art thou to the Christian’s assurance ? 
_ Yes, the treasure—and the treasure that is in || which visiteth thee from far, far beyond the pro. || great hour of answ to life’s prayer—great hour 
i every soul. The difference that exists among || cincts of solar day ? Through the slow revo. | that shall break asvader the bond of life’s mys. 
men is notso much in their nature, not so much || lution of years—I speak the astronomical fact ; || tery—hour of relie® from life’s burden—hout of 
in their intrinsic power, asin the power of com- || for aught thou knowest,before thou wast created || re-union with the loved and lost—what’ mighty 
“ munication. To some it is given to embosom ||—I speak the «stronomical doubt; for aught | hopes hasten to th: = fulfilment in thee! What 
and embody their thoughts; but all men, more || thou kuowest, befere the world was created, || longings, what asp!: tions —breathed im the still 
al or less, feel those thoughts. The very glory of||tha ray of light left its native sphere, and || nicht, beneath the silent etare—wirat dread e- 
“% genius, the rapture of piety, when rightly re- through distances awful and inconceivable— | motions of curiosity —what deep meditations of 
‘al Vealed, are diffused and spread abroad, and|/ through the silent lapse and slow revolution of. joy——what hallowe Dp omee of pac: expe. 
sea shared among unnumbered minds. When elo. { years unknown, that ray of light has been travel. | rienced purity and b iss—whet possibilities shad. 
he quence and poctry speaks—when the glorious | ling onward and ouward, till it has fallen upon || owing forth unspea cable realities to the soul, all 
nd arts, statuary, painting, and music--when pa. || thy poor,weak sense. Now follow it back, onthe | Verge to their cons: nmation inthee! Odeath! 
" triotism, charity, virtue—speok to us, with all || line of its immasurable progress, to its original the Christian’s death! what art thou, but the 
2 their thrilling power, do not the hearts of thous. || sphere, its home, which it hath left to teach thee; gate of life, the portal of heaven, the threshold. 
= ands glow with a kindred joy and ecstacy? || and does thy mind stop there? no: nor there, of eternity ! ; a 
- Who’s here so humble, who so poor in thought || nor any where does it stop, but beyond, and be. | Thanks be to God—let us say it, Christians, 
2 or in affection, as not to feel this? Who's here || yond, to infinity, to eternity, it wanders; and || in the comforting words of holy Scripture— 
at so low, so degraded, I had almost said, as not|| can that mind say that it is “ well enough” || “Thanks he to God who giveth us the victory, 
[ Sometimes to be touched with the beauty o | in alittle earthly comfort, and a few worldly || throngh our Lord “oe Christ ? nar nope 
32 goolness? Who's here with ‘a heart made of|| possessions? Cau the soul, that spans the wut. |] an be so precious 2s the hepe m Him! What 
of such base materials, as not sometimes to re. verse, and measures ages, be couicnt with a U emblems ean speak 10 bereaved afiections, or to 
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—— 
dying frailty, like those emblems at once of 
suffering and triumph, which proclaim a cruci- 
fied and risen Lord ; which proclaim that Jesus 
the Forerunner, hath passcd through death to 
immortal life? Well, that the great truth should 
be signalized and sealed upon our hearts in holy 
rites! Well, that amidst mortal changes, and 
hastening to the tomb, we should, from time to 
time, set up an altar, and say, ‘By this heaven. 
ordained token, do we know that we shall live 
forever!’ God grant the fulfilment of this great 
hope! What mattcrall things beside? God 
grant the fulfilment of this great hope through 
Jesus Christ ! 
ae ae 
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From the Family Magazine, for July. 
JOHN FLAX WAN, 


This distinguished English sculptor was born 
at York in 1754, and died in 1826, aged 72 years. 
During his early years, Flaxman’s health was 
delicate, and being unable to join in many of 
the sports of boys of his age, he found amuse. 
ment in the study and practice of the art pursu- 
ed by his father—that of a moulder of figures 
in waxand plaster. There he received the first 
impulse to his genius, and he read with delight 
all books which treated upon the arts. He suc- 
ceeded well in his attempts at drawing, and 
though a mere child, he drew inspiration from 
the poetry of Homer, and designed and execu. 
ted a composition of no ordinary merit, there- 
from. 

At the age of 16 years, Floxman was admitted 
a student of the Royal Academy, where he pur- 
sued the study of the antique with all tho fervor 
of true genius. Whilea student, he wasan un- 
successful candidate for a gold medal, and when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, then President of the So. 
ciety, announced the decision, young Flaxman 
shed tears. But his disappointment stimula. 
ted him to greater exertion. He continued to 
assist his father in modelling, and occasionally 
painted in oil, till 1787, when he visited Italy, 








for the purpose of studying sculpture more thor- | | 
oughly. He produced several works at Rome, 


—— 











which commanded general admiration. About 


that time he executed a magnificent group, from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for tan. English Earl, 
which is said to be one of the best of his pro- 
ductions, 

On his return to England he was employed to 
erect 4 monument to Lord Mansfield, in West- 
minster Abbey. It has been pronounced the 
grandest public monument of which England 
can boast. From that period he eontinued for 
many years to follow his profession, and the 
number of his works was immense. He occa. 
sionally used the pen, and to Reese’s Encyclo- 
pedia he contributed the articles, Armor, Basso 
Relicvo, Beauty, Bronze, Bust, Composition, 
Cast, and Ceres. 

In 1818, Flaxman finished a work which was 
in progress for years—the shield of Achilles, 
nine feet in circumference. It is a work of 
great merit, and very complicated in its design, 
having upon it more than one hundred human 
figures, besides birds, animals, &c. Having 
been elected, in 1809, Royal Academician, he 
occasionally lectured before the Socicty, and it 
is said by his biographer, that his discourses 
always drew full houses. 

In 1820 he lost his wife, and from that time 
till the period of his death, he was quite retired. 
Alwavs when in a large company, he was reser- 
ved but polite, but in small private circles, ex- 
ceedingly jovial]. His last illness was only of 
five days’ duration, and he was followed to the 
tomb by the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, and a vast concourse of professional 
and personal friends. - 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

O. What a delightful season is Junc! Miss 
Martha, will you walk with me into the garden ? 
What a pleasant walk! what a great variety of 
beautiful flowers! Let us examine this rose. 
Do you sce the different shades of color in the 
leaves? Just observe the very exact equality 
of the different divisions of the leaves! Can it 
be possible that any power and wisdom can be 
so combined and exerted as to produce such a 
lovely flower from the three elements—air, 
earth, and water? Such is the fact. All ve- 
getable substances are composed of the elements 
to which we just now referred. The gicatest 
proportion, however, is of water. This may 
be shown by weighing a quantity of earth and 
putting it into a cask, and cover it tight. so that 
nothing but pure water can enter, in which plant 
atree. By keeping it wellsupplied with water, 
the tree will greatly increase in size and weight, 
while the carth will scarcely be diminished. So 
that the hardest wood is but the three eleménts 
most wonderfully and closely combined. Hark! 
what sound is that we hear? Is not that the 
cuckoo? O yes! how sweet and clear its 
voice ! 

Martha. 
—thy voice is ever clear! 
row in thy song—no winter in thy year! 

O. Do you see that little busy bee on that 
honeysuckle? Observe with how much delight 
it gathers the delicious morsel from the socket! 
How nimble it handles its little bill! Let us} 


Swect bird! thy song is ever new 
Thou hast no sor- 








walk beside that field of grain, toward that 
stream which wends its way tothe ocean. How 
majestically it wavesin the breeze! It appears 
to be bowing in obeisance to the great Author 
of all good, who has recently so refreshed it 
with the cheering shower. We will turn aside 
and chat a little with those boys who are sport. 
ing in the fields. Good morning, my little fel 
lows. 

B. Good morning, sir. 

O. You are very much engaged in gather. 

ing flowers. I suppose you intend to make 
your sisters cach a nosegay—do you not? 
B. No, sir: my sisters, Jane and Lucy, at. 
tend school, and have just commenced the stu. 
dy of Botany; and, as mother needs them 
mornings before school, to assist her in the dairy 
and other domestic affairs, my brother and my. 
self gather flowers for them to examine at 
school. 

O. Youare very kind to your sisters, indced ; 
I suppose they give you some aid in your stu- 
dies—do they not? 

B. O yes; but then, sir, we should do this 
for them, if they did not aid us. 

O. Why so? 

B. QO, because we are so well pleased and 
so much edified in hearing them explain the 
different qualities in flowers and plants; how 
one species and one genus differ from another; 
showing thereby the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Lucy says that although she docs not 
sce God in a bodily shape, yct she can see him 
in his wisdom in every plant and every flower, 
as plainly as the great philosopher Newton could 
see his power and Godhead in the mighty stars 
of heaven. Jane told mother this morning that 
the study of Botany was well calculated to in- 
spire devotion, and direct the mind— 

‘Through Nature up to Nature’s God.’ 

Martha. Do youobserve any change in the 
conduct of your sisters, since they commenced 
the study of flowers and plants ? 

‘B. O yes; they are not half so fretful as 
before. Mother said this morning that Lucy 
was as much engaged now in adorning her 
mind and subduing her temper, as she forméfily 
was in putting on gew-gaws O! it thunders! 
We must basten home. Good morning, sir. 

O. Good morning, my little fellows. We 
will see you again. OBSERVER. 








MISCELLANY: 
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HIGH LIFE IN TEXAS. 

The Buffalonian givesa graphic account of a 
visit which a friend of the editor paid to Gen. 
Houston, then President of Texas, a little more 
than a year ago, The visiter found his excel- 
lency “ in a small log cabin, with half a roof and 
no floor, on a miserable rickety old bed, without 
shects or pillow, between two old blankets—that 
looked as if they had been common camp pro- 
perty through a long campaign,and constituted, 
with his old military cloak, the whole of his ex- 
cellency’s bedding—sitting up in his shirt, with 
one brawny, naked, dark looking leg, hanging 
over the bedstead, talking to the attendant, 
Gen. Henderson, (then attorney-general, now 
minister to England, who was seated on ap old 
chest) giving audience to visiters, and earnestly 
engaged in the very interesting operation of 
catching fleas. ‘This is no fiction.” 
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A BAD COLD. 


Dear B. B.—Do you know what it is to suc- 
cumb under an insurmountable day-marc,—* a 
whoreson lethargy,” Falstaff calls it—an indis. 
position to do any thing, a total deadness and 
distaste, a suspension of vitality, an indifference 
to locality, a rumb, soporifical, good-for-nothing. 
ness, an ossification all over, an oyster-like in. 
sensibility to the passing events, a mind stupor, 
a brawny defiance to the needles of conscience ? 
Did you ever have a very bad cold, with a total 
irresolution to submit to water-gruel processes ? 
This has been for many weeks my lot, and my 
excuse ; my fingers drag heavily over this paper, 
and to my thinking it’s three-and.twenty fur. 
longs from hence to the end of this demi-sheet. 
I have not a thing to say; nothing is of more 
importance than anotier; I am flatter than a 
denial or a pancake ; emptier than Judge "s 
wig when the head js in it; duller than a coun. 
try stage when the aetorsare off it; a cipher, an 
O! LTacknowledge life at all, only by an occa- 
sional convulsional cough, and a permanent 
phiegmatic pain in the chest. I am weary of 
the world, and the world is weary of me. My 
day has gone into the twilight, and I don’t 
think it worth the expense of candles. My 
wick hath a thief in it, but Ican’t muster cour. 
age enough to snuffit. I inhale suffocation; I 
can't distinguish veal from mutton ; nothing in- 
terests me. ’Tistwelve o'clock, and Thurtell is 
just coming out on the new drop, Jack Ketch 
alertly tucking up his greasy sleeves to do the 
last office of mortality, yet cannot I clicit a 
groan or amoral reflection. Ifyou told me tho 
world will be at end to.morrow, I should just 





say, “ will it ?” 
to dot my ?s, much less to comb my cye.brows ; 
my eyes are set in my head ; my brains are gone 
out to see a poor relation in Moorfields, and 
they did not say when they’d come back again ; 
my skull is a Grub-street attic to let; not so 
much as a joint-stool left in it; my hand writes, 
not I; just as chickons run about a little when 
their heads are off. O fora vigorous fit of gout, 
of cholic, tooth-ache,—an earwig in my andito. 
ry, afly in my visual organs; pain is life—the 
sharper, the more evidence of life ; but this apa- 
thy, this Death! Did you ever have an obsti- 
stinate coid—a six or seven wecks unintermit- 
ting chill and suspension of hope, fear, con. 
science, and every thing? Yetdo I try all I 
can to cure it; I try wine, and spirits, and 
smoking, and snuff, in unsparing quantities, but 
they will only seem to make worse instead of 
better. I sleepin a damproom, but it does me 
no good ; I come home late o’ night, but do not 
find any visible amendment. 

It is just fifteen minutes after twelve ; ‘Thur- 
tell is by this time a good way on his journey, 
baiting at Scorpion perhaps; Ketch is bargaining 
for his cast off coat and waistcoat; the Jew de. 
murs at first at three half-crowns, but, on con. 
sideration that he may get somewhat by showing 
’em in the town, finally closes. 


Charies Lamb. 








A GOOD Boy. 

No mother who has a son far away, can run 

‘©? eye over the following acknowledgemeut of 

> ‘aother’s letter, wich we cl'p from the West. 

‘tn World, without pronouncing its author “a 

good boy.” In annnouncing the arrival of a) 
-ate muil, the editor beautifully remarks: 


a 











| 
the dis'ance of earth’s diamcter divies us; and 





| twice double crc we mect again; yet, in refer- 
ence to her, how warmly do we fecl, and how 
‘truly say, 


-must not be forgotten that the schisin between 





‘lable by the irreverent behaviour of Sir Thomas 


I have not volition enough left |; 


his supremacy by kissing his toe. 








“Tt also brought us a letter from her who || 


nourished us in infancy; from her who taught. 
us our alphabet; a letterin the same hand-writ-! 
ing of the finest copy after which we made our! 
first attempt to trace the forms of letters: yes, 
a letter from her whose pious lips were the first 
t» tell us of “* the sinfulness of sin,” and tke 
excellence of virtuc ; from her whose cheek has 
paled in nightly watchings, for months together, 
by the couch, to which, with shackl+s of pain, 
disease had bound us; from her who always 
acknowledged our joy with a simile, and our 
wo with a tear; from her who, thongh of no 
kindred blood, has ever loved us with a mo. 
ther’s love ; and who now writes to repeat her 
warmest prayer that we may meet again on 
earth, and tell, in terms whose truth we know, 
that she who thus has ever lored us will love 
usthus forever. More tian twolong years have 
been passed since last we met, and more than 


which time and distance may be more than 


* ¢ Where'er I go, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee.’ ” 








ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 
Among the historical anecdotes of dogs, it 


England and Rome, which commenced in the 
reign of Edward VIIL., was readered irreconci- 


Boleyn’s dog to Pope Clement VEL. Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, who was the father of the celebrated 
Anne Boleyn, afterwards ons of the queens of 
Henry VILL, had been created Earl of Wilt. 
shire by that monarch, and was at the head of 
the embassy appointed by him to argue the point 
of his divorce from Catherine of Arragon before 
the council assembled at Bologna in the presence 
of the Pope. ‘The Pope, when he gave audience 
to the Earl, required that he should acknowledge 
This the 
Earl, being of the reformed religion, refused 
to do, although it was a piece of homage which 
all the sovereigns of Europe were accustomed 
to perform when admitted into the presence 
of the head of the Papal Church. While Cle- 
men‘, in a very high tone, was insisting on the 
propricty of the English Earl submitting to this 
ceremony, and extending his toe significantly 
towards him at the same time, the Earl’s dog, 
imagining, no doubt, that some signal insult 
was intended to his master by this gesture, 
sprang forward, and bit his holiness’s toe; which 
provoked a general burst of laughter from all 
present, and was so highly reseated by the Pope, 
that he refused to admit theEarl to a second 


of. But the prediction was accomplished, and 
in his day. The thundering cannon never sent 
a more electrifying appeal than when its succes- 


‘sive acclamations along the whole bright line 


announced that the nuptial uaion between the 
vast lakes of the North and the beautiful Atlan. 
tic was consummated. Never was a gladder 
note poured into the patriot’s ear since the De 
claration of 1776, than the assurance which then 
fell upon it, that these internal communications, 
these glittering silver bands, were to form the 
strong bonds of friendly union and sympathy 
with those distant territories now brought into 
suc! near conjunction : territories before searce- 
ly known to each other by names now shakiog 
hands with each other as next door neighbors. 
Such are the great results of labor. 








Frankincense.—Frankincense; which was 
also used in the worship of the trae God, and on 
the altars of the heathen temples, was obtained 
from trees which grew in Arabia Felix. The in. 
cense trees only grew in that part of Arabia inha. 
bited by the Sabwans, and so strict were their 
laws respecting them, that persons were not per- 
mitted even to sce the trees, except those appoint. 
ed to take care of them. ‘The valley where they 
grew was surrounded by mountains, and wassit. 





uated eight days’ journcy from Sabota, (now 





Sanna,) the capital, whither the incense was 
conveyed on camels; and it was forbidden, on 
pain of death, to enter the city with this drag, 
except at one particular gate, when the priests 
took a tenth part for their god Sabis, and no per. 
son could either buy or sell it Ql this duty was 
discharged. The Gebanites were the only peo. 


| ple allowed to carry it out of the country. They 


also paid a toll to their sovereign. It was taxed 
again at Gaza, and by the time the kings, the 
priests, the scerctaries, the wardens of the tem. 
ples, and the various officers had levied their 
contributions on this drug, but little was left 
to pay the great charge of bringing it to the 
coasts. At the timc the frankincense was taken 
to Alexandria to be tried, refined, and made up 
for sale, the workmen were attired only in short 
trousers, which were sewed up and sealed, to 
prevent the possibility of their concealing any 


fixed ina mask of caul, lest they should scerete 

the smallest portion in their mouths or cars. 

They were not suffered to depart after all these 

precautions without a strict examination. 

(SOT 2 
VAS TRAVELLER. 
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ANECDOTE OF TWO ARAB CHIEPS. 
There dwelt upon the great river Euphrates 


‘near the great city of Bassora, two Arab tribes 


deadly hostile to each other. Their enmity was 





audience. The Earl of Wiltshire returned to 
England with his suite; and the separation of 
this country from the Papal See took place in 
less than four years after this ridiculous incident. 








Lazor.--When De Witt Clinton first struck 
a spade a little bigger than a man’s two hands 
into the ground, and said, “ This shall bring the 
mighty waters of Lake Superior into the ocean, 
and the vast, and as yet unimagined treasures of 
the great West, shall float upon their descending 
current ;” few minds could believe that this! 
was any other than such stuff dreams are mad? 








so proverbial and well known, that when one 
man spoke of the enmity of another towards a 
foe, he would say, he hates him as an Anizee 
hates a Montifee. It fell out that the Pacha of 
Bagdad, being apprehensive of the invasion of 
the Kurds from Kurdistan, sent owt an order to 
the chief of the Anizes, to send him forthwith 
20,000 men; and the order was obeyed. The 
Pacha, not placing the same reliance upon the 
promptnes of the Montifee chief, resolved to lay 
a plan to take him by stratagem, and then de- 
mind from him the aid of his tribe. He suc- 


portion of this valuable drug. Their heads were . 
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eceded in obtaining the attendance of the chicf, 
and he was brought into the presence of the 
Tark, ‘*1 have taken you prisoner,” said the 


Pacha, ‘fearing that I might not otherwise) 


have obtained the assistance of your tribe against 
the Kards. Jf now you com*and that 10,000 |, 
of your men shall come to iny assistauce, your |, 
chains shall be struck off, you imay return safe |, 


and uninjared to your tribe; but if you do not} 


comply, your head shall roll at my fect.” ‘The 
chief looked the Pacha sternly in the face, and || 
roplied.—*“ Your slight knowledge of Arab cha. |, 
racter has!ed you into this error. Had you sent 
to me for 10,000 of my tribe, when I was free, 1}, 
know not what answer I should have returned, 
but as it is, my ‘reply canvot but be negative. 
If you order my head to rol at your feet, be it}, 
s0; there are many more in my tribe cqual to}) 
mine. Shed 6ne drop of my blood and every 
drop will become its avenger. ‘The Arab may 
be treated with when free, but when a prisoner, | 
never.” ; 
The haughty Pacha looked upon him for a 
moment with surprise ; then turning to his sol- 
diers, he ordered them to sever his head from 
his body. The chief stood cali and collected, 
while the drawn sabre gleamed aloft in the air. 


At this moment the noise of a horse galloping in | 


the paved court-yard of the palace attracted the 
attention of the Pacha, 
struck fire from the stones, and seemed to out- 
strip the wind. In a moment the rider vaulted 


from his horse, and almost in the same breath |, 


stool in the presence of the Pacha. It was the 


chief of the Aniges. ‘ f am come,” said he, || 


“to strike off the chains from mine cnemy. 
Had he been taken in open conflict, I should not 
have interposed, but as he has boen taken by 
treachery, though mine cnemy, yet will I be 
firstto strike off his chains. There are 2v,000 
lances under my co:nmand glancing yonder in 


your defence ; but if you release not immediate. }, 
ly mine enemy, every one of them shall be di. |, 


rected against you asa foe.” The Pacha was 
forced to yield, and the two chiefs retired to. 
gether. The chief of the Anizes conducted his 
brother chief, though his deadliest enemy, to his 


own tribe, and then said, ‘* We are now again }| 
enemies: we have only acted as Arabs should || 


act to cach other; but you are now safe with 
your own tribe, and our ancient hostility is re- 
newed.” With this they parted, and the chief 
of the Anizes returned to the defence of the 


Pacha. Buckingham. 








CRACOW AND THE TOMB OF KOSCIUSKO. 


Cracow is an old, curious, and interesting 
city, situated in a valley on the banks of the 
Vistula ; and approaching it as I did, toward the 
sunsct of a summer’s day, the old churches and 
towers, the lofty castles and large houses spread 
out on the immense plains, gave it an appear- 
ance of actual splendor. This faded away as I 
entered, but still the city inspired a feeling of 
respect, for it bore the impress of better days. 
It contains numerous churches, some of them 
very lafge, and remarkable for their style and 
architecture, and more thana hundred monaste- 
ries and convents. In the centre is a large 
square, on which stands the church of Notre 
Dame, an immense Gothic structure, and also 
the old palace of Sobjeski, now cut down into 


SS ee EL Po Pe er oe 


At every bound he | 


The principal | 
Almost every, 


|habited and falling to ruins, 
streets terminate in this square. 


deur, * * Even i its fallen state Cracow is 
dear to the Pole’s heart, for it was the capital of, 
‘his, country when Poland ranked high among) 
nations, and down to him who sat last upon her, 
throne, was the place of coronation and of burial 
‘for ber kings, It is the residence of the old Po. 
lish nobility, who, wi.h reduced fortunes, prefer, 


nominally lingers, to exile in foreiga lands. It | 


and, including Jews. Occasionally, the seig- 
'neur is still seén, in his short cassock of blue, 
cloth, with a red sash, and white-squared cap ; 5 
/a costume ai dapted to the tall and noble figure of | 
the proud Pole, and the costume of the peasant 
of Cracow is still a striking feature in her 


i streets. 
walked on the old ramparts of Cracow. The 
‘city was formerly surrounded with regular forti- 

| fications, but, as iu almost all the cities of Eu- 

‘rope, her ancient walls have been transformed 

‘into Boulevards ; and now handsome avenues of 

| trees encirele it, destroying altogether its Gothic 

“military aspect, and on Sundays and fete days 

ithe whole population gathers in gay dresses, 

secking pleasure where their father” stood clad 

‘in armor, and arrayed for battle, * * My 

heart beat high as I turned to a monument in 

‘the environs; an immense mound of earth, 

standing on an eminence visible from every quar- 

‘ter, towering almost into a mountain, and sacred 

_to the memory of Kosciusko! I saw it from the 

palace of the kings, and from the ramparts of the 

fallen city, and with my cyes constantly fixed 

"upon it, descended to the Vistula, followed its 

| banks to a large convent, and thea turned to the 

“right, direct for the mound. I walked to the 

foot of the hill, and ascended to a broad table of 

land. From this table the mound rises in a 








/conical form, from a base three hundred feet in 
diameter, to the height of one hundred and 
seventy-five feet. At the four corners formerly 
| stood small houses, which were occupied by re- 
_volutionary soldicrs who had served under Kos. 
'ciusko. On the further side, enclosed by a rail. 
ing, was a small chapel, and within it a marble 
tomb, covering Kosciusko’s heart. A circular 
path winds round the mound; I ascended by this 
path tothe top. It is built of earth sodded, and 
was then covered with a thick carpet of grass, 
and reminded me of tumuli of the Grecian he- 
roes on the plains of Troy—and, perltaps, when 
thousands of years shall have rolled by, and all 
connected with our age be forgotten, and time 
| and exposure to the elements shall have changed 
its form, another stranger will stand where I 
did, and wonder why and for what it was raised. 
It was erected in 1819, by the voluntary labor of 
the Polish people; and so great was the enthusi- 
asm, that, as an eye-witness told me, wounded 
soldiers brought carth in their helinets, and wo- 
men in their slippers; and I remembered, with a 
swelling heart, that on this consecrated spot a na- 





| shops, and many large private residences, unin. | 


building bears striking marks of ruined gran.) 





now contains a population of about thirty thous. ) with the greatest astonishment, 


After a stroll through the churches, I; 





tion of brave men had turned ty my country as} 
the star of liberty, and that here a banner had) 
been unfurled and hailed with acclamations by 
asscmbled thousands, bearing the sacred inserip- 
{ tion, * Kosciusko, the friend of Washington.” 











THE ASTONISHING BLACKSMITH. 

Mr. Chick, an excellent artist, sent out by the 
London Missiovary Society in 1821, was the 
first European smith who scttled in Madagas. 
car, and to him the natives of Ankove especially 
are indebted for their improvement in the art of 
working in iron. He reached the capital in 
1822, and fixed his residence at Amparibe, 
where he erected his shop and fitted it up in the 
European style, as far as circumstances would 
adufit. Mr. Chick was himself a powerful man ; 


this little foothold in their country, where liberty, and the tools, the bellows, the anvil, and ihe 


sledge-hammer which he used filled the natives 


‘Lhe report of 
his great strength soon reached the palace ; and 
shortly after he begun his work, the king, with 
a number of his officers, paid him a visit. Mr. 
Chick’s boys were at work at an anvil of mid. 
dling size; a sparc one, of considerable we ght, 
was standing on the floor, Each in turn put 
forth its utmost strength, but could not raise it 
from the grouud. ‘ What!” said the king, * are 
you all conquered? Let metry.” Llis majesty 
then Jaid hold of it with all his might, and tr ed 
to raise it from the ground, but with no better 
success than his officers. ‘ Ankizay, (said the 
king) aveola mba atas ny vazaha ankohitriny— 
Enough; let the white man try now.” Mr, 
Chick then lifted the anvil to a considerable 
height from the ground, to the surprise of all 
present ; and it is singular to notice the first im. 
pression which this evidence of the superior 
strength of the Englishman produced on the 
minds of the king and state ; they all cancurred 
in declaring that it would be dangerous to fight 
with such a man. 


Ellis’ Mad agascer. 





SAXON WEDDING. 
Mar-iages, at first, resembled, in some things, 
the practice of the Britons. Every woman was 
under a guardian, whose permission was first 
sought, then her own, by gifts settled by rule; 
which required only one half as much for a wi- 
dow. Her guardian was her nearest male rela- 
tive; and, if she had none, the .ing. Consent 
obtained, a delay of only a few weeks interven. 
ed, during which the man found sureties for his 
good behavivur, settled the lady’s usufruct or 
pia money, aud invited their mutual relations 
within the third degree of consanguinity to their 
marriage feast. When this occurred, the pre- 
sence of the mundbode was esseutial, because 
he uttered the binding words, which the flamins, 
and afterwards the clergy, only contirmed bya 
benediction in tac church, to which they went 
with music, &c. ‘The previous night having 
been spent in feasting the friends of the bride. 
groom, they went, on the morning of this day, 
with their alins to the brid, whom they conduct- 
ed with all possible pomp, and accompanied by 
an elderly woman, called the bridewoman, and 
younger ones as the bridemaids. They returned 
from the charch covered with garlands (for it 
was mostly in summer) to the best feast the hus- 
band could afford ; when he received a gift from 
each attendant, and opened the festivities of the 
day, which at night are closed by good wishes, 
a formal introduction of the newly-married to 
their bed-chamber. when the marriage cup of 
the best drink they possessed was freely used by 
all the party, and the brida! dresses were laid up 
to be no more used. 
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INDEPENDENCE.—Ere another number of our little 
sheet shall appear, the anniversary dearest to the true 
American, will have passed by. Truly, that heart is 
full of stoicism, that does not warin with patriotism 
and swell with cmotions of just national pride, when 
the daylight gun breaks his slumbera, and he finds an- 
other anniversary of the day when the deliverance of 
his country was proclaimed, ushered in. It should be 
a jubilee of joy to every friend of human liberty; and 
throughout the length and breadih of our land,the deep: 
mouthed cannon, the iron tongue of the bell, and 
hymns of liberty, should mingle in one voice of Joud 
acclaim, that nations still in bondage may hear and 
hope, and their proud rulers tremble as at the sound 
ofa prophetic knell, But while we joy in thus hailing 
the return of the day of our deiiverance, we also 
heartily rejoice when we view how triumphantly Re- 
Ligier, &pucation and TeMeeRrance are frowning Into 
disrepute those bacchanatian revels which have too of- 
ten deseerated this day. In many places where the 
uote of preparation is heard, the woice of sober judg: 
ment and enlightened intellect is calling the intelligent, 
and wise, aud peaceful, to a banquet where there is— 
‘A feast of reason and a flaw of soul.’ 

Thus is the day to be celebrated in Poughkeepsie ; and 
when the martial ushering ia of the morning and the 
patriotic services in the sanctuary are ended, the ban- 
quet, spread Leneath the blue canopy of heaven, is to 
be euriched by the happy influence of Woman's pre- 
sence. The coarse jest, the double entencre, the loose 
song of revelry, and the bestial indulgence of appetite, 
will not be heard or endured ; and instead of its being 
a feast wiiere the purity of youthful morals is too often 
poisoned, it will tend to elevate the character and 
moral feelings of all, and make every participator love 
his country and his countrywomen more, and to rejoice 
that his tent is pitehed upon such a beautiful oasis in 

he desert of life. May it ever be thus, and the links 
of our Union will never be severed. . 
‘Wide—as our own free race increase— 

Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting Peace, - 

State alter state- a mighty chain.’ 





‘Quip Pro qvo’--or, in plain English, ‘7%t for tat.’— 
We mentioned in our last that the ‘incompatible’ wife 
of Bulwer the novelist, had given him a literary (not 
litera!) broomsticking, because he refused to become a 
gynecrat. Some ingenious friend of Bulwer's has fool 
ishly stepped in between the beltigerents, and in a satire 
called ‘Lady Chevely, or The Woman of Honor,’ has 
crumpled the cap of siadim ‘preity considerably.’ His 
satire is well written, and very severe. fe calls upon 
his country women to shun the authoress of ‘Chevely,’ 


and spurn her 
‘ With one declaim, 


Or share her matchless sin--her deatiless shame.’ 


He ridicules her book as literary nonsense, extols Bul- 
wer, and concludes with the following sensible advice, 
which both might probably take with advantage: 


‘See, from thy waning charms, base flatterers fly! 
Read! read ! thy shame in each averted eye. 
Behold! th’ inevitable hour is come, 
When Woian’s scene of bappiness is Home ! 
Crushed, ’neath the mo ot curses thou hast piled, 
Weep for the home ingilillschood has defiled ! 
Yet list ! the muse shall teach thee where to find 
The only solace of a guilty mind ! 
Clad tidings greet the trembling heirs of Sin; 
Ah! Who has said, ‘Compel them to come in!’ 
Oh, seek, thou false one, through long after years, 
To wash this stain wih penitential tears! 
Then to thy husband’s feet: if there forgiven, 
May pitying angels plead for thee in heavea ! 
And we would add,— 
Let other themes your mutual pens engage, 
Nor waste your talegs upon Fiction’s page. 
Improve your gifts, while you have health and youth, | 
In writing solely for the cause of TRura. 
We expect shortly to hear announced as forthcoming, 
‘Chevely’s Friend, or The Broken Head—By Chevely 
and his Lady,’ for interference in domestic quarrels is 





dangerous business. 
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‘Lirr or Hanvant More, with brief notices of 
her Works,” by Samuer G, ARNotp. Thisis a neat 
sixteen mo, volume, just published atthe Methodist 
Book Room; New-York, for Youth’s and Sunday 
School libraries. We have perused this little work with 
peculiar satisfaction, not only because of its emanating 
from the pen of an esteemed literary friend, but for its 
intrinsic merits, in presenting, in such a form, all the 
prominent features in the life and chsracter of one of the 
most useful women ofany»ge or country, Mr. A. de- 
serves the warm thanks of youth, and especially of the 
young females of our lund, in thus putt ng within their 
reach, a portrait ome of the noblest patterns of female 
excellence, ever given for the benefit of humanity. 
Every page unfolds new exceliencies of her character; 
and, although compressed in so small a compass, yet so 
judiciously is this biography arranged, to meet the wants 
of youth, that we can trace the bright career of the sub- 
ject of the work, in all her various ascents fo true great- 
ness, with as much perspicuity, as in the more ponder- 
ous volumes by other authors, It muy be read with 
profit by adul s as well as children. 


Prorits or Enerisn Auruonrs.--In consequence 
of the pending of a bill before the British Parliameut, 
providing for greater pay to authors for their works, 
Mr, Tegg, one of the members of the lower house, hus 
issued a letter, showing that theis profits are enormous 
valready, ‘The following list includes the most success- 





ful publications, 

Charles James Fox’s Fragments of English History, 
which was sold to the publisher for 5,000 guineas— Sir 
J. Mackintosh’s do., sold for 5,000/.-—Linzard’s Histo~ 
ry, 4,633¢—Lord Byron’s works, 20,000/.—Moore’s 
Laila Rookh, 3,000! —Bulwer’s novels, 1,200 to 1,5002. 
|—Nicholas Nickleby, 3,000/.— Lock hart’s Life of 
| Scott, 12,5002, for the first two ye.rs only—Southey, 





‘ele orticle in the Edinburgh und Quarterly Reviews, 
But all the above, of course, sre surpassed by Sir 
Waler Scott, who received for his unum-*rows wi itings 
above 250,000/, sterling, or about one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars!) The Life of Napoleon alone 
brought him 28,0002. 





SELECTED ARTICLES, 
Generosity.—A young man on the point of 
| Marriage was drawn for the militia in Lorraine. 
Iu despair he applied tp the Count de Miltry, 
captain of the regiment, who in compassion gave 
his word that the service should not exceed one 
year. The term expired, the captain explained 
to the colonel, and requested the man’s dis. 
charge, which the colonel flatly refused, as he 
said the subject was an excellent soldier, and did 
credit tothe corps. Next day he was surprised, 
when the captain waited on bim in the soldicr’s 
attire, knapsack and musket, with this address : 
“* My Colonel, as the word of a gentleman is 
sacred, and I have pledged mine that that man 
shall only serve for one year, here is my commis- 
sion of captain, which I resign, and I am ready 
to serve in his place.” ' 


WRITING ON GLASS BY THE RAYS OF THE SUN.— 
Dissolve chalk in aqua fortis, to the consistency 
of milk, and add tothat a strong solution of sil- 
ver. Keep this liquor in a glass de-anter, well 
stopped. Then cut out froma paper the letters 
you would have appear, and paste the paper on 
the decanter, which you are to place in the sun, 
in such a manner that its rays may pass through 
the space cut of the paper, and fall on the sur. 
face of the Ifquor. The part of the glass through 
which the rays pass will turn black, and that uo- 
der the paper will remain white. You must ob. 
serve not to move the bottle during the time of 








the operation. 








| Macauley, Barron, and others, 100 guineas for a sin- |) 
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To Corresronpents.—‘ The Influence of Woman’ 
and ‘fiunk Falls’ came to hand too late for this num- 
ber. They shall be inserted in our next. 

The writer of the sketch of ‘Mohammed’ will per- 
ceive, by referring to the last number of the Casket, 
that another correspondent bas anticipated him in the 
choice of a subject; otherwise we would insert it with 
| pleasure. 

“Transposition,” by ‘E.’ shall appear in our next. 

‘The Farewell’ is respecttu ly declined. The author 
has written his prose skeich well, bat his rhyme is de- 
fective in metre. Experience and care will correct 
such faults. , 


' ES AE SA SRE 


Kite CHAPLET OF COMUS. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
' 








_A person who kept a parrot used fiequenily to put 
| his fingers into the eave to him—the prrrot bit hom 


N and the mn said, “Curse it, how you pinch! The 


| parrot being out of the cage, a hawk took him up, and 
Hew off with hun—while the parrot kept crying, ‘Curse 
| jt, how you pinch!’ 


‘Are you guilty or not guilty ? said the clerk to a 
prisoner the other day. ‘And sare now,’ said Pat, 
‘what are ye put there for, but to find out,’ 


| ‘Mother,’ said alittle fellow, is there any harm in 

breaking egg-shells” ‘Certainly not, my dear—but 

| why do you ask? ‘°Cause I dropt the basket just 
row, and see what a scrape I’m in with the nasty 
yolks.’ 

| Wrelie to see a young man wear his old coat until 

he can afford to bay a new one,’ 

| Easier said than done, at least in onr case. The 

spt itis willing, but - the old coat is all to pieces 


| A gentleman being asked if he was injured after a 
/Stesmbost explosion, replied, that he was so used t6 
being biown up by his wife that mere steam had no «f- 
Sect upon him, 


‘I've got some very urgent business on hand, as «he 
. fox said when the dogs were after him, 

‘You hurt my feelings extremely, as the cat said 
when the boy pinched her tail, 

‘I never let any eritter suffer” as the fisherman said 


' when he cured the mickerel he had caught, 
| 








AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 

John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort 
| land co.—Calvin Harrington, ‘Thomas K Narrington, Farm- 
ington, Outario co—S W. Alger, Hackensack, agent for 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—John L. Dusinberry, Samucl B. 
| Wait, travelling agents. 
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THE KNOT. 

















MARRIED, 


In this viliage, on the 12th instant, by the Rey W 
Jewett, Sternsn (norn, Jun.. son of Judge Thorn, of 
Milan, to Miss ABicatn Jewxrr, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Cochran, of the former place. 

On the 12th inst., a?Salisbary, Conn., by the Rev. A. 
Reid, Wittism J. Cogswetn, Esq , of Jamaica, L. 1, 
to Atma CanrteLp, only daughter of the late Gen. 
E. Sterling, of the former place. 

In the town of Rhinebeck on the 12th instant, by the 
| Rev. A.'‘l’. Geissenhainer, Mr. Joux Jacos Lows, to 
Miss Clarissa Carouine Purrz, ail of Rhinebeck. 

/ On the 15th inst.,by Tilley Crouse, esq., Mr. Danter 
| Witoer, to Miss Emetine ALLENDoRPa,all of Clinton. 
On the 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Evans, Mr. Perer 
| CHAPMAN, esq., Of Southeast, to Miss Exmira Town- 
seND, formerly of Carmel. 

At Washington, on Sunday, the 16th inst., by Geo. 
Hammond, Esq., Mr. Taomas Pray, of Dover, to Miss 
Bersey Prinpie, of Washington. 








THE KNELL. 


DIED, 
In the town of Dover, on the 20th inst., NarHan 


HamMonr, son of Dr.‘Thos. Hammond, aged 19 years. 
| At Fishkill Landing, on the 23d inst., Saran Craom- 


| WELL, daughter of Jos-ph Cromwell, Esq. 

| In Hillsdale, Colambia county, on the 3d instant, 

James P. Jornpan, son of Col. Jordan, in the 21st year of 
his age, being the fifth of brothers and sieters who have 
been called within the last four years to realize the dis- 
tinguishing feature between Heaven itself and the 
prospect. 

“ Why all this toil! for triumpls of an hour; 


Earth’s Pighest station ends in ** Here he lies,” 
And dust to dyst concludes her noblest sony.” 


| What though we wade in wealth or soir in fame; 
| 
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THE BOQUET: 





After being surfeited with mawkish verses on the death of 
Byron forthe last fifteen years, it is quite refreshing !o read 
something on the subject written by a man of genius. 

ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
He’s gone! the glorious spirit’s fled! 
‘The minstrel’s strains are hush’d and o’er, 
And lowly lies the mighty dead 
Upon a far and foreign shore, 
Still as the harp o’er Babel’s streams, 
Forever hangs his tuneful lyre, 
And he, with all his glowing dreams, 
Quench’d like a meteor’s fire ! 





So sleeps the great, the young, the brave! 
Of all beseath the circling sun, 

A muffled shrood—a dungeon grave, 
To him, the bard, remains ulone. 

So, Genius, ends thy blazing reign! 
So mute the music of the tongue 

Which poured, but late, the lofliest strain $ 
Thit ever mortal sung. 


Yet, musing on his ear'y doom, 
Methinks for him no tears should be, 
Above whose bed of rest shall bloom 
The laurels of eternity, 
But, oh! while glory gilds his sleep, 
How shall the heart its loss forget ? 
His very fame must bid it weep, 
His praises wake regret, 
His memory in the tears of Greece 
Shall be embalm’d for evermore; 
And, till her tale of trouble cease, 
flis spu it walk her silent shore. 
‘Then, e’en the winds that wake in sighs, 
Shall still seem whispering of his name; 
And louely rocks and mountains rise— 
ilis monuments of fame! 


‘My bark is yet wpon the shore,’ 
And thine is launched upon the sea— 
Which eye of man may not explore— 
Of fathomless eternity ! 
Perchance, in some far future land, 
We yet may meet—we yet may dwell; 
Tf not, from off this mortal strand, 
Immortal, fare the well! 
JOHN MALCOM, E&Q 


The following lines, addressed to Lady Byron, were con- 
sidered by Sir Walter Scott as the best production of Lord 
Byron’s pen. 

There is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 

That destiny’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none, 


There is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it through the night. 
There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 

Unless that voiee. could join the rest, 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheeks, 

But pallid at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more words than love can speak, 


There is a lip which mine hath pressed, 
And none hath ever pressed before— 
It vowed to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only, pressed it more. 


There is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth, which smiles on me alone, 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. 


There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison soclosely sweet, 

That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
That both must heave—or cease to beat! 
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There are #vo souls whose equal flow, 
Io gentle streams so calmly run, 

That when they part—they part—ah! no! 
They canuot part—the souls are one, 


The following was written some two centuries and a half 
since, by Rosent Sourawe« 1, an English Jesuit. It be- 
longs to what may be called philosophic poetry, and. to us, 
‘appears to possess high merit. Smoother versification we 
| have searcely ever seen. 


| 
TIMES GO BY TURNS. 


|The lopped tree In time may grow again, 

| Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
|The sorriest wight may find relief from pain, 

| ‘Lhe driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
| Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 
| From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


rte sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coa:sest web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in time amend. 





| 
Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

| No endless night, nor yet eternal day: 

| The saddest birds a season fiud to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 

| Thus with succeeding turns Gop tempereth all, 
| That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish: 

| in some things all, in all things none are cross’d, 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish, 

‘Unmingled joys here to no man befall, 

Who least hath some, who most hath never all. 


EVENING CLOUDS, 
Clouds of various and radiant dies! 
Floating at eve in the deep blue skies, 
| May ye tellof your glorious homes of light— 
“As ye fade away in the dim twilight? 
Do ye melt in air? or far away, rest 
Curtains of light o’er ocean’s breast? 


| 





| Purple clouds! in the sweet south west, 

| Float ye o’er isles of the blest ? 

| Bird like do ye flit around the departed ? 

Or the spirit’s call bear to all broken-hearted ? 


| Bidding them e’en at this sweet, still time, 
Leave a world of guilt, and woe, and crime. 


 Rose-touched clouds ! is the south your home? 
' Do you go where the rainbow flowers bloom ? 

| Do ye cast a shade o'er the silver flood, 

| Or tinge as with light the deep green wood ? 
‘Touching the heart at the sunset hour, 

| With your softened brow and gehtle power. 


Golden clouds! oh! where do ye fly, 

| Now moving away so gorgeously ? 

| Canopy-like. o’ershadow ye those 

| Whose hearts are bowed with early woes ? 
Or touch'd by a seraph’s radiant hand, 

| Seck ye a home in the ‘better land ?’ 


No answer! but like an angel’s plume, =. 

Ye hang o’er the world in its deep’ning gloom. 
But the star-beam above, bright and clear, 

Is a guide to that home where no clouds appear. 
But you beautiful ones, seem a holy spell 

To hush the heart, where bitter thoughts dwell. 


MISS M. MILES. 
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A HOME IN THE HEART. 


Ob! ask not a home io the mansions of pride, 
Where marble shives out in the pillars and walls; 
Though the roof be of gold it is brilliantly cold, 
And joy may not be in its torch-lighted halls. 
But seek for a bosom ali honest and true, 
Where love once awakened will never depart ; 
Turn, turn to that breast like the dove to its nest, 
And you'll find there’s no home like a home in the heart. 


Oh! link but one spirit that's warmly sincerc, 
That will heighten your pleasure and solace your care; 
Find a soul you may trust as the kind and the just, 
And be sure that the world holds no treasure so rare. 
Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our lot, 
The cheek searing tear drops of sorrew may start, 
| But a star never dim sheds a halo for him, 
| Who can Icok for repose to a home in the heart. 














THE DEPARTING SPIRIT, 
Hush! let the sigh in escaping be stopped : 
Be the dim chomber all silently trod ! 
Let not the tear that is rounded be dropt! 
Oh ! ’tis a spirit returning to Gop! 


Angels ure softly untwining the strings, 
Loosing its ties to the beautiful clay. 

Lo! they have lifted their hovering wings ; 
Joyous they waft her in triumph away! 


Sorrow not now, o’er the spiritiess form, 
While on its features death’s lilies unfold. 

Break not the heart for another so warm, 
Stopt in its pulse by a finger so cold. 


Time ne'er shall whiten a lock of that hair, 
Silken and full, round the forehead, that shines, 

Age shall not come, nor the finger of care, 
Marking that brow with their deep-going lines. 


Ne’er will those lips be unsealed by the sigh : 
Anguish will never that bosom invade, 

Tears roll no more from that calm-sleeping eye. 
Peace o’er the clay her smooth mantle has luid, 


Plant a sweeta flower in young beauty to spread 
Tender and pure, where the dust shall repose, 
Look then from earth, whenve the bright spirit fled, 
Up, where to gladness and glory it rose, 

H, F, GOULD, 
ce] 
TO A FRIEND ON PARTING, 

Why were affections formed so deep 

In this dark world of sorrow, 
Where strongest ties that bind our hearts 

May sever on the morrow ? 
The chords of feeling mutely lie, 

Or breathe some sor: owing moan, 
That dies within its own recess, 

Without one echoing tone ; 
Till kindred spirits wake the lyre - 
Ta soothing straius that ne’er expire, 





A sadness shades the brightest joys 
When long-tried friends must leave uc 
To mingle with the heartless world 
That often doth deceive us ; 
But Fancy weaves a fairy wreath 
Round kindred hearts that sever, 
And Hope alights with airy tread, 
To plume her wings forever ; 
And Memory opes her stores to view, 
When musing on the fond and true, 
a 
J LINES, 
Written in the Common-Place Book of Miss Barbour, 
Daughter of the American Minister to England. 
Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand 
Go cross the main: thou seek’st no foreign land : 
*Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 
Our country. Each Heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral blood, 
Domestic honor, awe of womanhood ; 
With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free ! 
Go seek thy countrymen! and if one sear ; 
| Still linger of that fratricidal war, 
| Look to the maid who brings thee from afar; 
| Be thouthe olive branch and she the dove, 
And say, 1 greet thee with a brothey’s love ! 


Grove, Highgate, August, 1829. 8. T./ COLERIDGE. 
Ra cae ne j 
pets. r 
How wonderful is death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! ' 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue : 
The other, rosy as the morn, 
When, throned on ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o’er the world: 
Yet both so passing wonderful ! 
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